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or his silkman, throwsters, and merchant, tells the
mercer that he is straitened for money too, as well
as he, and therefore cannot stay as he proposes,
but that if he cannot pay him yet he must give him
a bill or promissory note, perhaps at a month, or two
months or more, as he can get him to do it.

This the mercer cannot refuse, the money being,
as I said, already due. Now, did the weaver, as
above, only go and deliver those bills to his dealers
in payment, where his debt was already due, there
was no harm in it, and he only transferred the
mercer's delay to the damage of the silkman, and
made him stay for his money, as the mercer had
obliged him, the weaver, to do before.

But the weaver, wanting the money immediately,
perhaps to pay his journeymen, who cannot stay, or
his silkman, throwster, and merchant, who, their
money being already due, will not stay, and whom
he must pay, or ruin his credit; away he goes to
another kind of market, the very worst he can go
to, I mean the discounter's; and there, paying an
intolerable extortion of ten to fifteen or twenty
per cent, premium, he gets money lent him upon
these bills.

Here you must also observe, that he must endorse
the bills, so that all the while they run, or are un-
paid by the mercer, he stands the risk of them;
and that is sometimes long beyond the time of pay-
ment ; if it is too long, sometimes he is obliged to
make an additional allowance to the first premium
to the discounter.

Nor does the oppression or the expense of it end
here; but sometimes, nay, very often, the exorbi-
tant discounter, not content with his endorsement
of the bill, requires another man to endorse also;
every endorser being liable to make good the mo-
ney, in case the mercer should prove insolvent.